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BRITISH FRIENDS APPEAL FOR A REVISION OF THE TREATY 


The Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends in Great Britain 
has asked for widespread publicity of its appeal, issued by its June meeting 
in London, for a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. The Society "feels im- 
pelled, as a religious community, to speak out upon the present deplorable 
state of Europe." The statement asserts that the enforcement of the Peace 
Treaty is “riveting militarism more firmly upon Europe, destroying the will to 
peace and intensifying the spirit of revenge." It is declared that all the 
conferences held under the Treaty have failed. 


"On financial, economic and political grounds the Treaty of Versailles 

has been arraigned, We, however, are burdened chiefly with its fundamental im- 
morality. The first consideration for the framers should have been to relieve 
the common suffering of the peoples rather than to increase the power of vic- 

tor states. It was wrong to exclude the conquered from the Peace Conference, 
, wrong to impute sole guilt and to extort an admission of that guilt by the 

weapon of starvation, and it was wrong to ignore the promise of better terms 
to & democratic Germany. The Treaty is morally invalid because many of its 
provisions, unjust in themselves, ars a breach of the terms on which the Cen- 
tral Powers laid down their arms." 


Following these general declarations there is a bill of particulars to 
the effect that the Treaty was not really negotiated, since the contemplated 
peace congress was never held, but that the terms of peace were simply imposedy 
that, on the tostimony of Lloyd George and Signor Nitti, the "sole guilt" of 
| Germany was a fiction; that the Allies continued the blockade against Germany 
during the Armistice, raising it only when Germany signed the Treaty and as- 
sumed sole responsibility for the war; that the British Government was fully 
aware of the consequences of this policy as evidenced by Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s statement several months before the peace was signed that "this 
* weapon of starvation falls mainly upon the women and children, upon the old 
and the weak and the poor"; that the Treaty constituted a breach of faith 
“with Germany after she had been assured by President Wilson that better terms 
Would be granted to a democratic gcvernment than to "military masters and 
monarchical autocrats", which assurance was followed by the Gorman Revolution; 
that the Treaty violetes No. 3 of the Fourteen Points, which promised equality 
of trade relations; No. 4, which promised a drastic reduction of armaments; 
No. 5, which promised an absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
— Claims; No. 8, of which tho administration of the Sear Valley is a violation; 
Gnd No. 14, which provides for a "general association of nations" which the 
League is not, 


The statement continues, "We admit that our own country (Great Britain) 
has made claims and secured advantages in violation of the terms of surrender." 
Reference is made particularly to the inclusion of pensions in the Reparations 
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demands, contrary to the terms of the Armistice, at the instance of the British 
delegation; to Britain’s absorption of the larger share of Germany’s colonies, 
in spite of the agreement on “no annexations", and under a "mandate" arrange- 
ment which brings greatly coveted political and economic advantages to the 
holders of the mandates. 


(Copies of this statement may be had on application to Friends Peace 
Committee, 186 Bishopsgate, B.C. 2, London) 


A SCIHNTIFIC APPROACH TO A LIVING WAGE 


Recognizing the general confusion that has overtaken the efforts made 
within the last few years to determine a minimum living wage, Dorothea D. 
Kittredge, writing in the AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW (St. Albans, Vt.) for June, 
proposes a new method. She considers that the opposition encountered by the 
attempt of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics during the war to construct a 
budget for a workingman’s family was dus chiefly not to the quantities of com- 
modities called for but to the pricing of the budget. It will be recalled that 
the budget for a family of five in Washington, D. C., promulgated by the Bureau 
in August, 1919 amounted to $2262.47. Possible economies were noted which might 
bring it down to $2015.56. ‘The writer insists that no objection was made to 
this quantity budget; "in fact, many people marvelled that any family could ex- 
ist on such small amounts, but when prices were secured at the local stores of 
Washington, the total cost of the budget was staggering." It is important, 
therefore, to devise a quantity budget that will be susceptible of definite 
testing without reference to its sost. 


To this end the writer suggests health as the basis and the criterion 
of the living wage determination. "In the field of psychology, intelligence 
tests have made possible a measure of intelligence for each individual, which 
is referred to as his ‘intelligence quotient.' The United States Public Health 
Service has already made numerous physical measurements of industrial workers 
which, if extended to somplete medical examinations, could be made to exvress 
a measure of health for each individual. Since the family is the unit which 
must be considered in the living-wage controversy, these measures could be com- 
bined into a "health coefficient’ for the entire family." Careful health tests 
would have to be applied. "On the basis of thorough physical examinations, a 
representative number of workingmen’s families should be rated by skilled physi- 
cians, Going band in hand with this physical rating, but as a separate line 
of the research, the standard of living of these families should be studied by 
dieticians and other experts, and a comparative rating of the standard of living 
arrived at for each family. When sufficient data have been collected from a 
representative number of families, the relationship between the health of the 
families and the various standards of living represented by them may be estab- 
lished, With the results of various standards of living expressed in terms of 
health, there would be unquestionable evidence of those things which a wage 
must provide if it is +0 maintain families, in general, in health." 


There is reason to think that we shall see a revival of interest in the 


question of a living wage not withstanding the widespread effort to discredit 
@ll discussion of the subject. 


Wage trends have been the subject of much discussion in recent months. 
After tho peak reached in 1919-]920 extensive reductions were made. During 
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the early Spring of 1923 wage increases, notably in the textile industry, were 
announced, No statistics are available showing the exact situation at the 
present date. However, some government reports show the trend in 1922 as come 
pared with former periods, The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently issued 
a bulletin on wages and hours in the woolen and worsted industry (Bulletin No. 
$27). The data presented cover 39,430 wage owners, 21,980 men and 17,450 wo- 
men, employed in 67 representative mills located in the Northern Atlantic 
States. The statistics for 19%: were collected early in the year. Average 
hourly earnings were then 168 per cent higher than in 1913 and during that same 
period full-time working hours were reduced 13 per cent. However, full-time 
weekly earnings were only 133 per cent higher in 1922 than in 1913. The wage 
peak of the industry came in 1920 when average hourly earnings were more than 
three and one-half times those of 1913. Between 1920 and 1922 average hourly 
earnings decreased 25 per cent and full-time hours of labor per week decreased 
about 1 per cent. The wage range for the industry in 1922 was, for men, from 
$14.05 for doffers to $36.62 for cloth inspectors; for women from $13.23 for 
doffers to $33.70 for wool sorters. 


A similar bulletin (Bulletin No. 329) prepared for the men’s clothing 
industry covering 25,013 employes in 1922, shows that full-time weekly earnings 
increased by 1922 two and one-third times over the full-time weekly earnings of 
1913, and full-time hours decreased 16 per cent, Full-time weekly earnings did 
not increase in the same proportion as average earnings per hour, because of the 
reduction in full-time hours per week. The wage range for the industry in 1922 
was, for men from $34.56 for bushelers and tailors to 245,50 for cutters; for 

women from $18.61 for hand sewers (pants) to $27.03 for fitters and trimmers. 


Commenting on the existing wage situation the July 1923 issue of the 
‘FINANCIAL AND SUSINESS REVIEW prepared by the Mechanics and Metals National 

Bank (New York) says: "It is the uneven distribution of wage benefits which 

contributes to make this era of business prosperity an unbalanced one. Pros- 
perity in any country cannot for any length cf. time be one-sided, nor can one 
Class thrive permanently at the expense of another. One class of labor, that 
which is crganized, is preeminently thriving today, while others are languish- 
ing, or at best receiving only moderate returns for their effort." 


A NEW FRENCH VIEW ON THE RUHR INVASION 


The radical French point of view on the Ruhr occupation is given in an 
article by Antoine Ker in LIVING AGE Boston) for August 18, translated from 
CLARTE, a radical Paris weekly, for June 20. A summary of the article follows: 


In 1915, M. Robert Pinot, director of the policy of the Comité des 
Forges, feared that regaining Lorraine would injure the French metallurgical 
industry and suggested that Alsace-Lorraine be made a separate state under 
France, but with a tariff wall to protect the French steel industry, In 1917, 
Q director of the Comité des Forges suggested that Lorraine become an integral 
part of France and that the Saar mines be added as well. Lorraine’s industries 
had been developed from 38 smelting furnaces producing 200,000 tons of pig iron 
in 1871 to 68 furnaces with an annual capacity of 3,800,000 tons in November, 
1918. Corporations organized by the French steel industry took over the 
lorraine plants. In the Saar Valley French companies gained control of 60 per 
cent of the metallurgical plants, and Belgian industrielists were also included 
in these corporations. But the Saar coal is not suitable for smelting the 
Lorraine ores and in 1919 many Lorraine furnaces had to shut down. German 
transportation, fuel and labor were so cheap that German corporations could 
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make a profit at prices a half lower than the French. 8esides ths Lorraine and 
Saar plants increased the French supply to 11 million tons per annum, 6 million 
tons more than her annual home consumption. The war brought about a great in- 
crease in productive power but lessened Europe's purchasing power. To export 
the surplus pig iron as manufactured or semi-manufactured steel products France 
must have 7,000,000 tons cf coke more than her own supply. wring the peace 
negotiations France and Germany made an agreement for an exchange of one ton of 
German coke for cne and a quarter tons of Lorraing ore. Tho French, the author 
avers, broke the agreement, so Germany developed other sources of supply, and 
stopped taking Lorraine ore. 


In 1922 there was a deficit of 15 per cent in the reparations deliveries 
of coal. These had been demanded even when France was selling Saar coal and 
reparations coal back to the Germans, in order to increase coke deliveries. 

But the 15 per cent increase would not have met the deficit in coke. The 
Comité des Forges wanted, not reparations, but "a new victory" as UM, Pierre 
Piessi, Head Secretary of the Comité des Forges described in L'USINE (organ of 
the French steel industry). A year before the Ruhr occupation Adolphe Delemer, 
editor of the SEMAINE POLITIQUE, ECONOMIQUE, ET SOCIALE wrote: ‘The occupation 
of the Ruhr only interests us so far as we are resolved to wrest from Germany 
her metallurgical supremacy. It must be made a means of paralyzing German 
industry, and making us supreme in iron and steel. Germany is today the most- 
to-be-feared of all our competitors in the international market, To exclude her 
from those markets and take her place is worth the occupation of the Ruhr, if 
that is what we propose.” L'USINE said, "When we contro] the coal mines of the 
Ruhr and the Saar we shall be masters of part of the European market. . . . 
As masters of the Ruhr we shall be able to compets on a basis of equality with 


English exporters and dictate conditions to them". 


In 1921, the article continues, it was decided to give engineering con- 
trol of the Ruhr to a high commission including several members of the Comité des 
Forges. German industrialists could have prevented the occupation by giving the 
corporations in the Comité des Forges 60 per cent interest in the Westphalian 
industries. After their refusal the failure in deliveries was made an excuse, 


THE KU KLUX KLAN AND THE COURTS 


On August 14 at Elizabethtown, N.Y., at an adjourned hearing, Supreme 
Court Justice Ellis J. Staley granted a temporary injunction which restrains 
the Ku Klux Klan and the Kamelia from acting as chartered benevolent fraternal 
orders in New York. Justice Staley's decision as reported in the NEW YORK 
TIMES for August 15, is as follows: 


"The sole question involved in this motion for a temporary injunction is 
whether the aileged membership corporations, the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Inc., and the Kamelia, Inc., have been duly incorporated in accordance with the 
Statutes of the state. It appears from the papers submitted that on May 31, 

1923, proposed certificates of incorporation of the alleged corporations herein 
referred to were approved by Justice George BE, Pierce of Buffalo. The certi- 
ficates, at the time of approval, authorized the alleged corporations to exercise 
such rights, powers and privileges as are now generally extended to certain frat- 
ernal organizations specifically named in the certificates. Subsequent to the 
&pproval of these certificates by Justice Pierce and prior to their filing in 

the office of the Secretary of State, certain alterations and deletions were 

made therein, whereby the particular organizations named in the original certif- 
icates were deleted, and in place thereof were inserted the words: "men's 
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fraternal organization’ in the Ku Klux Klan certificate and the words ‘women’s 
fraternal organization’ in the Kamelia certificate. The powers and privileges 
of a corporation are vital and constitute its very life, and these are conferred 
by its charter or certificate of incorporation. An alteration of the predica- 
tions of its powers as set forth in its charter increasing them from a definite 
} limitation to a broad, indefinite scope, is obviously one which effects a mate- 
- pial change in the extent of powers thereby granted. The certificates in ques- 
tion were filed and are recorded not in the form approved by Justice Pierce, 
but in a form subsequently altered by the incorporators, or some of them. The 
statute clearly intended that a certificate of incorporation should be approved 
in the form in which it was filed and filed in the form in which it was ap- 
proved. To alter such a certificate after its approval without the consent of 
all the incorporators and the approving Justice, in a manner involving a mate- 
rial change therein, is not only an illegal and unauthorized act, but also an 
imposition and a fraud upon the Court which cannot under the requirements of 
the statute be tolerated or excused." 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 


In the August FORUM (New York) Paul Blanshard of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers discusses "What Labor Wants of the Church", holding that, while 
there is no one opinion about the church held by labor, in general the workers 
consider the church as something entirely apart from the labor movement, and 
are indifferent to it. If the church helps the workers to get what they want 
they will regard it as a friend, if not, as an enemy. Labor’s great problems 
are the inequality of wealth, the degradation of personality in the industrial 
system, and the "autocratic control of our industrial system by investors". 
The workers feel that "the church should be just as militant in its opposition 
q #0 industrial ills as it was in its fight against Negro slavery or the saloon” 
and that “the church is now largely controlled by business men", Labor asks 
the church for, first, “constant denunciation by preachers and church leaders 
of low wages, long hours, of the denial of real collective bargaining and the 
economic inequality of our society"; secondly, "fact-studies of modern indus- 
trial situations" made by the church and given to the public; thirdly, great 
personalities such as the late Bishop Williams. 


In the same issue, Rev, William P. Ladd, dean of Berkeley Divinity 
School, discusses the problem from the church point of view. He says that "it 
is impossible for the church to concern itself with the ethics of the individual 
without getting into the sphere of his conduct as a member of society". The 
church should not definitely pledge itself to labor or “any other social, eco- 
nomic, or political group". In the Middle Ages the church was deeply interested 
in social problems, but it found itself unable to deal adequately with the new 
social order that followed the Middle Ages. During that time and the following 
Industrial Revolution it was better for the church to do nothing than to make 
the type of statements it would probably have made. Dean Ladd considers that 
the church’s duties toward labor are to encourage its members to study the la- 
bor problem in an open-minded way; to “insistently preach the necessity of 
reason and reasonableness" if any progress is to be made toward the solution of 
the labor problem; to maintain an especially friendly attitude toward labor be- 
cause labor is so largely outside the church; not to fear social change, and to 
keop its attitude toward labor “charged with the religious impulse". 


THE GANDHI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


es This is the title of an article by W.H. Roberts in POLITICAL SCIENCE 
“QUARTERLY (New York) for June. The Gandhi movement in India has for its back- 
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grovnd three distinct influences: Hindu unrest, the "Reforms", and the 
Khilafat movement (which has for its aim the restoration of the Sultan of 
Turkey, Khalif of Islam, to his pre-war position). India, in 1920, was in a 
state of mental suspense. Because of the hesitancy of the Allies in dealing 
with Turkey, 2 hesitancy which gave confidence to the Khilafat movement, and 
the general tendency to dissatisfaction, Gandhi was able to effect the Moslem- 
Hindu unity -- temporarily. Loyalty to religion took precedence over loyalty 
to government. By convincing the Moslem leaders that force was useless, Gandhi 
persuaded them to try non-cooperation. "A stranger contrast can scarcely be 
imagined then the appearance upon the same platform of Shaukat Ali, big, bru- 
tal, fanatic, with conflict and slaughter suggested in every speech, and 
Gandhi, studiedly undramatic in manner and speech, pleading for endurance of 
suffering, sacrifice, brotherliness, self-discipline, and love even for the 
enemies of his people. .. . In Gandhi were gathered all those traits that 
Hindus passionately adore. He was an ascetic. He moved about in the world, 
but he lived in God. In comparison with God nothing else was real to him; 
beside duty nothing else was important." He sought a measure of regeneration 
and unselfishness on the part of the people that would make it possible to boy- 
cott foreign manufacturies, especially cloth; that would cause government of- 
ficials to resign their posts; and the natives to refuse to pay taxes, or to 
obey laws. 


Mr. Roberts records his judgment that "Gandhi’s vision of a revolution 
to liberate three hundred million people, achieved not through war or violence 
but primarily through a moral regeneration, is surely one of the most magnif- 
icent that was ever opened to human aspiration. And it could not have been 
resisted by the most stupendous accumulation of materials of war. Had his 
people been capable, spiritually capable, of such a program as Gandhi demand- 
ed, they would have been irresistible, and no one could have denied _ the 
spiritual leadership of the world." But they were not capable. 


He finds many reasons for the failure.of the movement. Thousands of 
Mohammedeans, realizing that they were powerless to help Turkey, felt life 

under British rule was no longer to be endured, and migrated. At first they 
were welcomea in the land of their adoption, but as the numbers increased the 
welcome was outworn and the later migrants were forced to return to impover- 
ished homes. Then, only an insignificant number of office-holders left their 
posts and these were scarcely missed. Students were told "with some jus+tifi- 
cation" that the institutions they were attending were cultivating "slave men- 
tality", and the overwhelming response from them when they were asked to attend 
national schools ended in their return within a few days, because only inade- 
quate provision for national schools could be made in such a short time. Eco- 
nomic agitation, resulting in the boycotting of foreign cloth, and the disad- 
vantage of furnishing the people with cloth of inferior quality at a higher 
price than they had been paying for English goods made for failure. Also, 
there were not enough mills in India to supply the normal demand. 


The writer considers it probable that the greatest single reason for 
failure was the lawlessness that resulted from all these revolutionary influ- 
ences. Apparently there was nothing for the government to do but resort to 
force, for after two years of watching, and trying to argue India out of her 
folly, the only other alternative was abdication. The Moslem leaders were the 
first to be imprisoned. For some time Gandhi was left free to cariy on his 
Struggle against the government, but he proved to be a "skilled manipulator of 
public opinion" and finally he, too, was arrested. Once more officials could 
_ breathe freely and perhaps even the “extremist leaders" were relieved. 
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Will the revclution, he asks, "deprived of Gendhi’s spiritualizing and 
restraining influence, guided by lesser men, assume & violent character and 
plunge the country into the horrors of a civil war?” The avowed aims have not 
been realized. But has the movement failed? Time will tell. "Race prestige* 
has disappeared, a new sense of the power of unity, probably the result of the 
war, is in the consciousness of India, and above all a vision of "a new and 
glorified India” is before her eyes. The vision is indistinct, but some day 
it may become real. 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 


In an article on "Theology from the Point of View of Social Psychol- 
ogy", in the JOURNAL OF RELIGION (University of Chicago), Shailer Mathews sets 
forth the primacy of religious social experience and the secondary character 
of theological formulations. "Without exception, one will find that our the- 
ologies, even when held by a professedly non-creedal group like the Baptists, 
are really the result of imitation, customs, discussion, conflict, compromise, 
and successive decisions of groups." Rise of national churches accompanied the ¥ 
rise of national governments; the development of the rights of men over against 
kings was accompanied by a modification of rigid Calvinism in the interest of 
man’s rights before God. In other words, “Theology is not a system of phil- 
osophy but an extention of the forms of social experience to religious belief." 
"Nobody ever sat down like a philospher to create theology." From all these 
considerations Dean Mathews draws two conclusions: “First, members of groups 
governed by the same loyalties and values can, if they choose, use the same 
terms with differently defined content. ... Second, a term that no longer 
expresses & religious value or serves as the symbol of a group attitude should 
be abandoned." 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EMPLOYERS 


Writing in the August number of INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT G. P. Hutchins, 
vice-president of the Elliott Service Company states a philosophy cr social 
responsibility frou 4 broads: point of view than that accepted by many employ- 
6érs. He says: "The employer who conceives his duty done and his leadership 
fulfilled whon he pays his people prevailing wage scales and carries out the 
factory and insurance laws, has neither social nor woral right to protest if 
his employes, in their turn, render little or nothing more than fear of losing 
their jobs forces them to yield. They’re both doing the irreducible minimum 
and both are losers and society loses still more. 


"If the employer, with his education, intelligence, vision, trained 
sense of proportion and higher developed social sense cannot feel many obliga- 
tions to his people arising out of his control of their economic and social 
destinies, how in the name of Justice can the ordinary working man be expected 
to develop a transcendent ethical sense and to give his all - his heart, soul 
and body, in return for a weekly wage based on the ‘labor market’ with his 
security of employment dependent absolutely on the employer’s will" 


THE BRITISH DEST TO THE UNITED STATES 


In a discussion of the British debt to the United States in the London 
WATION for August 4, J. M. Keynes says in part: "The total indebtedness is 
$4,600,000,000 carrying interest at 3 per cent for ten years and at 3$ per cent 
thereafter. In addition, a portion of the capital debt, gradually increasing 
in accordance with a table of payments, is to be discharged each year. ... 

Tn 1950, $127,000,000 will bo payable for interest and $53,000,000 for capi- 

. tal, making $180,000,000; and the annual total will remain round about this 
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figure until 1984, by which time the aggregate total of the annual instalments 
will have mounted up to more than ten thousand million dollars. 


"It scarcely requires illustrations to bring home the magnitude of this 
burden. We shall be paying to the United States each year for sixty years a 
sum equivalent to two-thirds the cost of our Navy, nearly equal to the State 
expenditure on Education, more than the total burden of our pre-war debt, more 
than the total profits of the whole of our mercantile marine and the whole of 
our mines together. With these sums we could endow and splendidly house every 
month for sixty years one university, one hospital, one institute of research, 
etcetera, etcetera. With an equal sacrifice over an equal period we could abol- 
ish slums and re-house in comfort the half of our population which is now inade- 
quately sheltered." 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Two pamphlets with the above title have been issued by the American So- 
‘cial Hygiene Association at 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. The first deuls 
with principles, and outlines in general the attitude which it is thought should 
prevail toward “sex-social” and character training in the home, the church and 
school. It suggests the normal scientific and spiritual approath +o the field 
which ought to be made by community groups, and leads to the more detailed out- 
line for community action which appears in the second pamphlet, Methods of Or- 
ganization. A practical program is suggested covering each step from a prelim- 
inary conference to the training of leaders and the handling of specific social 


groups. 


The pamphlets concern a field in which the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation is serving with increasing vigor. A nation-wide program of education 

ix underway and the goal is to produce "Generation by generation, a better un- 
derstanding of sex, a finer attitude toward sex as a constructive factor in suc- 
cessful life, more healthful sex control and guidance before marriage, more in- 
telligent selection of mates, saner and more understanding married relations, 
better parenthood, more successful family education, and children who, because 
more effectively introduced to sex-social life, are in their turn capable of 
starting the new cycle at a slightly higher level." 


BEGINNING THE EIGHT-HOUR SHIFT IN STEEL 


Press dispatches indicate that the installation of the eight-hour day 
is going to be a simpler matter than the heads of the industry contemplated. 
The reduction of the work period from twelve hours +o eight hours, coupled with 
&® moderate reduction of wages ~— from $4.80 to $4.00 a day — has obvious advan- 
tages. It is reported from Pittsburgh that “the new sight-hour day in the steel 
Mill's is attracting workmen who have never had an; connection with the industry, 
Qnd mill managers and employment agents indicated tha! it would not be long une 
ti! the labor shevtare indicated last week would be overcome and all the plants 
would be in ful! operation on the three-shift schedule." (iew York BVENING POST, 
August 22.) ‘Thus it would seem that the abolition of the twelve-hour shift in 
the steel industry is not only to be accomplished without delay but that one of 
the major difficulties anticipated will not prove serious. 


